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PROFESSOR KASTNER' S HYPOTHESIS. 

After reading Professor Kastner's interesting 
coda to my article in the January Modern Lan- 
guage Review, I am certain that he is more sure 
of his position than I am of mine. And rightly, 
since he is saying but what we have all been 
taught from our childhood. So true is this that 
when Emil Koeppel — surely a great scholar — 
found the parallelism between the sonnets of 
Wyatt and Saint-Gelais, he assumed with but a 
slight caveat that he had found Wyatt' s original. 
I am the one who is here the heretic. I question a 
theory so often stated that we think of it as fact. 
And I do not quite see how Professor Kastner has 
answered my question. In spite of the "numer- 
ous errors of fact or judgment" — it is tempting 
to deviate from the main issue to object here — 1 
the situation has been left by Professor Kastner 
precisely where he found it. There are three son- 
nets by Sannazaro, Wyatt, and Saint-Gelais which 
are so similar in treatment as to preclude the idea 
that they all might have been written indepen- 
dently. We all agree that of the three Sanna- 
zaro' s is the original. In the February number 
of Modern Language Notes, 1908, 2 1 endeavored 

1 For example : 

"Overlooking numerous errors of fact or judgment 
more particularly in the estimation of the part played by 
those poets who pointed the way to the Pleiade, we come 
to this equally audacious declaration : ' while the manner 
is undoubtedly absent, there is virtual agreement that 
Marot introduced the sonnet form.' . . . There is nothing 
to contradict Du Bellay's statement, and recent criticism 
is inclined to confirm it." Kastner, M. L. R., Vol. IV, 
pp. 252-3. 

"Marot, le premier en France, fit des sonnets." Joseph 
Vianey — Le Petrarquisme en France au XVIe Siecle, 
Montpellier, 1909, 9. 102. 

In a note Vianey adds: "C'est ce qu'a e'tabli M. H. 
Vaganay dans le Sonnet en Ilalie et en France au XVIe 
Steele" (I). 

2 As a matter of fact both of us were anticipated by Mr. 
Arthur Tilley. Mod. Lang. Quarterly, Vol. v, p. 149. 



to show that from internal evidence the Saint- 
Gelais was taken from the Wyatt. In the April 
number of Modem Language Revieio of the same 
year Professor Kastner had also found the San- 
nazaro, but attributed the Saint-Gelais to him. 
He added a note referring to my article, stating 
his disbelief in my attribution on a priori 
grounds. My next attempt, then, was to show 
that on a priori grounds it was not impossible 
that Petrarchismo reached England before it 
reached France. This I believe I have done. 

The situation then is this. Three sonnets exist 
of which we know nothing concerning the origin, 
motive or circumstances. The dates of publication 
give us no aid since, altho the Sannazaro was 
published for the first time as late as 1531, his 
Rime is usually dated 1480-1504 ; since, altho 
Wyatt' s did not appear until 1557, Wyatt died in 
1542 ; and as since, altho Saint-Gelais may have 
published a volume as early as 1547, Vaganay 
dates a sonnet of his in 1544. Granting that the 
Sannazaro be the original, the problem is to ac- 
count for the other two. The problem is made 
still more perplexing from the fact that this son- 
net is the only one yet identified that Wyatt took 
from any author but Petrarch, and the only 
sonnet published in the Saint-Gelais volume of 
1547. Nor is the sonnet itself, aside from its 
literary history, of any literary value. Professor 
Kastner argues that both writers translated inde- 
pendently. He is led to this conclusion from the 
undoubted ignorance of English literature on the 
part of French authors, and he explains the 
coincidence on the ground that, as both Wyatt 
and Saint-Gelais were influenced by Serafino, that 
is, they were Quattrocentistic — he will pardon my 
use of this ugly word — they chose this sonnet out 
of all the other sonnets of Sannazaro because it is 
in that manner, that is, it is not characteristic 
of Sannazaro. ' ' In choosing the sonnet in ques- 
tion from among those of Sannazaro rather than 
any other both Wyatt and Saint-Gelais remained 
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true to one side at least of their natural bent. Its 
exaggerated metaphors and strained hyberboles 
single it out from the rest of Sannazaro's sonnets. 
Serafino, Tebaldeo, or Pamfilo Sasso, that apt 
pupil of theirs, might have written it. The cen- 
tral idea is identically the same as in the follow- 
ing strambotto of Serafino." (He quotes here the 
strambotto, where the central idea is similar tho 
scarcely identical.) 3 "Though I do not wish to 
exaggerate the importance of what may only be a 
coincidence, it almost looks as if Sannazaro who 
was friendly with Cariteo, the precursor of the 
group, and with Tebaldeo, had one day wished to 
show his friends that he could, if he so desired, 
hold his own with them on their own ground. 
There were special reasons why this particular 
sonnet of Sannazaro should have appealed to 
Saint-Gelais and to Wyatt, both disciples of Sera- 
fino and his associates." 

But this clever explanation fails to satisfy. 
Granted of course that both Wyatt and Saint- 
Gelais were under the influence of Serafino 
(Prof. Koeppel 4 has shown this for Wyatt and 
M. Vianey 5 for Saint-Gelais). Yet it seems 
strange that both normally should turn to Sanna- 
zaro that was on the contrary not Quattrocentistic. 
Why did they not copy one of the one hundred 
and sixteen sonnets definitely written by him ? It 
was not because they were not accessible, as M. 
Vaganay lists twenty-five editions before 1550, 
or in Tibaldeo, Pamfilo Sasso, or any other poet 
of the Quattrocento? This is the first of the 
curious chances which Professor Kastner's theory 
presupposes, that two men independently, because 
they are influenced by one author of a certain 
type, copy another author who represents a differ- 
ent type. 

To this is added that of the eighty-eight sonnets 
published under the name of Sannazaro, both 
Wyatt and Saint-Gelais chose but one, and they 
chose only this because ' ' its exaggerated meta- 
phors and strained hyperboles single it out from 
the rest of Sannazaro's sonnets." But Wyatt in 
the sixteen sonnets which he translated from 



5 Modern Language Review, Vol. IV, p. 250. 
* Emil Koeppel, JRomanische Forschungen, v, 

6 Joseph Vianey, ibid., pp. 50-58. 



67. 



Petrarch was not necessarily influenced by exag- 
gerated metaphor. 

"The long love that in my heart I harbor," 

for example, to chose the first at hand, is surely 
not Quattrocentistic. In the case of one man the 
selection of this sonnet is curious ; in the case of 
two it becomes significant. 

Under these circumstances Professor Kastner 
shows his critical acumen in stressing the pecu- 
liarities of this sonnet. It consists in a series of 
comparisons, the first line particularizing a natu- 
ral feature and the succeeding line applying it to 
the conditions of the lover. Yet, even granting 
with Flamini " that " e chiaro che (Sannazaro) le 
ha rimaneggiate secondoi nuovi criteri d'arte, poi 
che son scritto nel piu puro idioma letterario, col 
phi corretto petrarchismo e ne' soli metri consa- 
crati dell'esempio del lirico trecentista, " other 
sonnets in the collection may be found not so dis- 
similar as to force us to the conclusion that that 
one alone should be imitated. They might have 
remained " true to at least one side of their natu- 
ral bent ' ' and imitated the elaborate comparison 
of sonnet seventeen, * 

"0 vita, vita no, ma vivo affanno, 
Navi di vetro in mar di cieco errore . . ," 

or sonnet twenty, wherein the loved one is com- 
pared elaborately to a burning-glass, or sonnet 
forty where with a triumph of conceit Sannazaro 
has united the double features of the basilisk and 
the labyrinth. Under these circumstances it is 
worthy of remark that two men should have hap- 
pened to choose the same sonnet. 

Consequently I do not feel that Professor Kast- 
ner is justified in assigning a motive to Sannazaro 
in composing that one sonnet. The unsubstan- 
tiated hypothesis is the curse of scholarship. To 
the scholar it ' ' almost looks as if, ' ' to the popu- 
larizer it is a fact, and another error has been 
added to the list. It must be borne in mind that 
we know absolutely nothing concerning the origin 
of the sonnet in question. Professor Kastner is 
willing to go much farther than the recent editor of 

6 Francesco Flamini, II Cinquesento, p. 176-7. 

7 Le Op ere Volgari di M. Jacopo Sanassaro, In Padova, 
1723. 
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Cariteo, Sig. Percopo, 8 who on this point says: "La 
maggiore e miglior parte delle rime di Sincero era 
Btata composta sotto il regno degli Aragonesi, e il 
Cariteo ben poteva conoscerle." Sig. Percopo 
shows dearly that Cariteo imitated Sannazaro, 
and Sig. Scherillo 9 shows us that Serafino did 
also, but that Sannazaro imitated Cariteo or "had 
one day wished to show his friends that he could, 
if he so desired, hold his own with them on their 
own ground," Sig. Percopo 10 opposes with an em- 
phatic negative : "Che il Sannazaro avesse, in- 
vece, imitato il Gareth, non pare : egli era troppo 
altero e disdegnoso." Even in general I can find 
no grounds for this hypothesis. 

But the singularity of this hypothesis is still 
further increased by a glance at the literary his- 
tory of this particular sonnet. So far from know- 
ing with what motive Sannazaro composed it, we 
do not even know that he composed it at all ! It 
was apparently attributed to him only because it 
was like his manner. Of Sannazaro' s Rime I know 
fourteen different editions in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But only four of them, the editions of 1531, 
1532, 1533, and 1538, have the Third Part, in 
which alone this sonnet appears. Moreover as the 
first three of these four have one other distinguish- 
ing characteristic, namely that no place of publi- 
cation is given, obviously their publication was 
irregular. In them all the Third Part is sepa- 
rately entitled: "Delle Kime di M. Giacobo 
Sannazaro Nobile Napoletano, la terza parte 
nuouamente aggiunta, dal suo proprio originale 
cauata, con somma diligenza corretta & stam- 
pata." This, however, does not seem to have 
been above suspicion, as the 1538 Venetian edi- 
tors feel it necessary to prefix the following note : 
"Ecco Studiosi Letteri, la Terza Parte delle Kime 
di Missier Giacomo Sannazaro : la quale da alcuni 
riprouata per delicatezza d'orecchie (per non at- 
tribuirlo a mancamento di sapere, 6 pure a inuidia 
della fama di questo Uustre Poeta) noi, con 
parere di molti, forsi di loro piu esperti nell'arte ; 
l'habbiamo qui posta, a commune beneficio de'in- 
tendenti di Poesia ; essendo cosa irragionevole, 

8 Le Bime di Benedetto Gareth, Erasmo Percopo, Napoli 
1892, 1, xcvm. 

8 Arcadia di Jacobo Sannazaro, Michele Scherillo, ccix, 
note. 

10 Ibid., xcvin. 



defraudare il mondo di cosi degno frutto, & il 
Poeta della gloria di cosi nobil fatica." Even 
this critical fulmination seems to have been uncon- 
vincing, as the editors of the next edition, 1543, 
not only omit it but also pride themselves on the 
omission: "Non so che altri pochi sonetti, capi- 
toli, canzoni, che uanno, Lettori miei candidi, 
attorno, sotto' 1 nome dell'auttore, noi studiosa- 
mente gli habbiamo lasciati, non per schisar 
fatica, 6 defraudarvi del la lor lettione a tempo, 
come e costume di Barbari, auari stampatori: ma 
perche ne sono quelli parsi & alle nostre purgate 
orecchie poco conueneuoli, e de la elegantia, e 
leggiadria d'un si giudicioso spirto, come era il 
nostro Sannazaro del tutto indegni." Their ex- 
ample was followed in all the other editions until 
1723, the Crusca edition, in which the terse com- 
ment is added, "Come alcuni suppongono." To 
my knowledge the question has never been settled. 
So far from our knowing Sannazaro' s motive in 
composing it, the very question of authorship is 
unsolved. By far the balance of early authority, 
the weight of Lodovico Dolce, is against it. On 
the other hand it is sufficiently like his manner to 
have been included in some of the early editions. 
Here again, then, we are startled by the coinci- 
dence of finding two men imitating a disputed 
sonnet which appears in but four of the ten edi- 
tions previous to 1547, the date of the Saint- 
Gelais volume. 

Up to this point the reasoning has been rather 
negative than positive. Nor is the positive side at 
all satisfactory. Wyatt normally translates with 
extreme accuracy, and in this particular instance 
has done so beyond his usual custom. Saint- 
Gelais on the other hand has allowed himself so 
much freedom that if we knew nothing but the 
text of the sonnets in question, it would be almost 
hopeless to make a case. Yet, altho in sixteen 
lines there is not much opportunity for internal 
criticism, certain similarities in rendering deserve 
notice. First, whereas the ryming sounds in the 
Italian octave are monti-doglie-voglie-fonti, Wyatt 
has montayns-ire-desire-fontayns and Gaint-Gelais 
lointaine-deplaisir-desir-certaine. The third lines 
respectively read 

Alti son questi, ed alti le mie voglie 

for of great height be they, & high is my desire 

Haut est leur chef, et haut est mon desir. 
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Here the last half of the French line is a literal 
translation of the English ; both poets agree in 
rendering the Italian plural in the singular. The 
tenth lines reads 

Soffian sempre fra lor rabbiosi venti 

■where the lor refers to the mountains. Wyatt is 
more specific : 

The boysteous wyndes oft their high bowghes do blast. 

The t heir normally refers again to mountains. In 
Saint-Gelais, 

Et de grands vents leur cime est toute pleine, 

the time may of course refer to mountains. As 
in this case, however, he describes a distant moun- 
tain top as being full of wind, it seems more likely 
that he had Wyatt' s line in mind, that the top 
referred to is a tree top which would naturally be 
•full of wind. Again whereas the Sannazaro ends 
normally (cdcdcd) Saint-Gelais follows the Eng- 
lish fashion in ending with a couplet. Altho these 
similarities are apparently trivial, the fact is im- 
portant, that whereas there is nothing common to 
the Italian and to the French not in the English, 
there are similarities common to French and Eng- 
lish not in the Italian. 11 Thus while there is no 
possible way of proving by internal evidence that 
Saint-Gelais copied from Wyatt, — it is perfectly 
possible that he independently chanced upon the 
same rendition — yet it adds another to the series 
of coincidences which strains Professor Kastner' s 
theory to the breaking point. 

As thus comically enough Professor Kastner 
and myself are in complete agreement on the 
main issues, the whole contention may be sum- 
marized in a few words : 

1. Altho -we both accept Sannazaro' s sonnet as 
the original, we know nothing of the datation of 
any of the three sonnets. 

2. Both Wyatt and Saint-Gelais had been in 
Italy and both were influenced by at least one 
Italian author beside Petrarch, Serafino. 

11 This statement does not hold of the version of the 
"Wyatt sonnet published in Tottel. The text as given by 
Wyatt' s autograph manuscript is in Professor Padelford's 
Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics, D. C. Heath, Boston, 1907. 



3. French ignorance of English literature is 
proverbial and we have no data to show that 
Saint-Gelais was an exception. 
On the other hand : 

1. It is curious that the only sonnet in Wyatt 
taken from another author than Petrarch and the 
only sonnet of Saint-Gelais published in his first 
volume should have been chosen from Sannazaro ; 

2. That they should have both chanced upon 
the same sonnet ; 

3. That that sonnet should have been one 
accessible only in four of ten possible editions ; 

4. That in every doubtful case they should 
choose the same renditions ; 

5. That Saint-Gelais diverges from the Italian 
and the French is the use of the terminal couplet ; 

6. That whereas both poets show the influence 
of Serafino, neither translates a sonnet from him ; 

7. That Pefcrarchismo in the sonnet form 
reached England before it reached France ; 

8. That as Wyatt was sent as ambassador to 
the French Court where Saint-Gelais was the 
court poet, translation from the English to the 
French is not improbable. 

In this case positive proof is impossible. It is 
merely a question which hypothesis one prefers. 
Professor Kastner insists that to assume that a 
single Frenchman knew the English language, or 
knew a friend who knew the English language, 
or knew Wyatt who presumably knew French, is 
audacious and startling. But is it any more 
startling than to assume that two men working 
independently chanced upon the same author, 
chanced upon one sonnet only, chanced upon the 
same sonnet, chanced upon a sonnet which ap- 
pears in a minority of editions, and chanced to 
make the same renderings? Personally — with 
apologies to Professor Kastner — my position seems 
the more probable. If this be accepted, it is but 
again the story of the exception to the rule and 
should serve as a warning against hasty general- 
ization. 

John M. Berdan. 

New Haven, Conn. 



